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RAILWAY EXCURSIONS. 


BORWICK HALL, NEAR LANCASTER. 
( With an Engraving. ) 


Unwilling to confine our range of visits to 
the immediate vicinity of Manchester, and 
anxious to avail ourselves of the facilities af- 
forded by railways of visiting remarkable places 
throughout the country, we lately resolved on 
spending a few days in the northern part of 
Lancashire, and visiting the ancient baronial 
residence of Borwick Hall, about ten miles 
distant from Lancaster. We left Manchester 
in the afternoon, and reached Preston in time 
to join the train which proceeds thence to Lan- 
caster, where we arrived as the shades of 
evening were closing in. From this point a 
continuous line of rail extends to London, a 
distance of 240 miles, and trains are daily 
dispatched thither, and to all the intermediate 
places which communicate with the main 
arteries of transit through the country. As 
we purposed remaining some time in the ancient 
town of Lancaster, on our return, we at once 
set out on the Kendal road, intending to sojourn 
at some hospitable village for the night, and to 
start for Borwick Hall in the morning; but 
upon arriving at Bolton-upon-Sands, we began 
to entertain some fears of obtaining shelter, for 
at two of the three inns which it contains, we 
were refused accommodation, and the landlord 
of the third appeared so doubtful of receiving 
midnight visitors as to eye us from head to 
foot before he gave a positive reply to our 


solicitation for admittance. After some hesita- 


tion, however, we were shown into a snug 
parlour, and the landlord joining us after the 
good old English fashion, our conversation 
turned upon the object of our visit, Borwick 
Hall, which he gave us to understand was a 
very ancient place, and much frequented by 
strangers. In the morning we started early, and 
proceeded for a few miles along the turnpike 
road, meeting the well supplied carts of the 
neighbouring farmers on their way to Lancas- 
ter, it being market day there. In the straggling 
cottages we passed, most of which were built 
of stone, with the date of their erection cut in 
front, a degree of neatness and an appearance 
of comfort prevailed seldom seen in other parts 
of the county, and we were spared the exhi- 
bition of that squalid poverty and wretchedness 
which has often saddened our hearts when 
strolling in the vicinity of this town. To 
diversify our route we turned off to the Lan- 
caster Canal, and pursued our walk along its 
banks, enjoying the luxuriant scenery disclosed 
on either side—the Bay of Morecambe, with 
its diversified shores, stretching to the left, 
bounded as a lake, by soft blue hills and wind- 
ing vallies, and the receding tide exhibiting 
the spacious sands of almost a thousand acres, 
which here receive the waters of the Irish sea. 
To the right a continued succession of wooded 
parks and verdant meadows meets the view, 
and he who should wish for a happier combi- 
nation of scenery than that here exhibited, 
must possess too fastidious a taste to admit of 
any gratification from landscape. The mist 
was curling up the distant hills—not a boat 
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was visible on the bay—a calm silence reigned 
around, broken only by the carolling of the 
lark and the chorus of sylvan songsters—and 
in the contrast the scene presented to the noisy 
tumult of the haunts of men, we were forcibly 
impressed with the truth of Wordsworth’s im- 
passioned outburst— 


“ God made the country, but man the town.” 


The rain beginning to descend, we were reluc- 
tantly compelled to push on hurriedly to our 
destination, and following the tortuosities of 
the canal the turretted front of Borwick Hall 
soon met our view. The building, which is of 
the time of Elizabeth, has by no means a 
commanding appearance from a distance; the 
high grounds at the back, and the irregularity 
of the various additions which have from time 
to time been made to the original structure, 
materially detract from its effect, and the nu- 
merous outhouses by which it is surrounded 
give it more the aspect of a large farm-house, 
(to which it is now appropriated ) than ofa Hall. 
A strong embattled border-tower, the oldest part 
of the building, occupies the east end, flanked 
by wings of more modern date, which give the 
front a rather unharmonious appearance, and 
the whole mansion, both in its exterior and 
interior, is fast falling to decay. Being without 
an introduction to the family, we were in some 
doubt how far our visit might be acceptable, 
but we were happily relieved from suspense, 
when, on entering the spacious kitchen, we were 
kindly welcomed by the lady of the mansion, 
who invited us to partake of some refreshment 
before conducting us through the house. We 
have much pleasure in thus publicly acknow- 
ledging the hospitality of Mrs, Jackson, who 
unites the accomplishments of a lady with the 
knowledge of an antiquarian, and had been 
honoured with the friendship of Dr. Whittaker, 
to whom she had communicated, as she did to us, 
the traditionary tales connected with the vene- 
rable mansion in which she resides. It would 
appear from her statements that of the old 
lords of Borwick (or Berewic, as the ancient 
spelling seems to have been, signifying a sub- 
ordinate manor), Patric de Borewick is the 
first mentioned, who, with eleven of his coun- 
trymen, made a perambulation of the forests 
in the county of Lancashire, with the view of 
appropriation, in the ninth year of Henry ITI. 
After this period a long chasm occurs in the 
history of the place and its possessors, for it 
is not until the reign of Henry VIII. that 
mention is made of one Brierley as proprietor 
of Borwick, and there is no authority by which 
the manor can be traced to the next family, 
that of Pindloss, whose posterity still continue 
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one night at Borwick Hall, on his way to 
Worcester, and his army encamped in the 
neighbourhood. In 1715 we find that Ralph 
Standish, the son of William Standish and 
Cecily, the sole heir of the second Sir Robert 
Bindloss, was engaged in the unfortunate 
affair at Preston, when the estate was seized 
by government, but his mother being then 
alive, and proving the manor of Borwick to be 
her own private property, it was restored, and 
his eldest son, settling here, made great im- 
provements in the house and gardens. From 
the Standish family the descent can be traced 
to that of Strickland, the present proprietors, 
who numbered amongst their relatives Charles 
Towneley, the late elegant and accomplished 
antiquarian. Amongst other incidents con- 
nected with Borwick Hall, we were much in- 
terested in our informant’s account of the 
fortunes of Richard Sherlock, chaplain to Sir 
Robert Bindloss in 1641,—a nobleman who 
conformed to the spirit of the age in professing 
the highest veneration for the Church of En- 
gland, and disgracing its precepts by a most 
licentious life. The pious ecclesiastic, it ap- 
pears, seeing his patron’s fortune squandered 
and his morals relaxed by the gay company 
that crowded Borwick Hall to partake of the 
festivities of the place, respectfully remon- 
strated, in a letter to Sir Robert, against the 
inconsistency of his conduct, and urged rather 
that he should be dismissed from his service 
than that his representations should be disre- 
garded. Sir Robert had too generous a dis- 
position to take advantage of this declaration 
at a time when the regular clergy were starving, 
but an opportunity occurring shortly afterwards, 
Richard Sherlock took leave of Borwick Hall 
as chaplain to Charles, Earlof Derby. “ Dur- 
ing his stay in his former situation,” says Dr. 
Whittaker, “‘ he was compelled, in order to 
prevent his being silenced by the governing 
powers, to decline the literal use of the Com- 
mon Prayer; but he digested out of it a 
formula of worship as nearly approaching to it 
as he thought safe, and constantly used it, to 
the great edifecation of a crowded audience.” 
This exemplary divine, after taking his last 
degree at Dublin, was sent over to the Isle of 
Man by the Earl of Derby, with a special 
commission to settle the affairs of that church, 
which, during the great rebellion, had suffered 
both in doctrine, discipline, and worship. He 
was afterwards appointed by his patron to the 
rectory of Winwick, where, after a residence 
of nearly thirty years, he died, on the 20th of 
June 1689. 


— 


After listening to many other interesting re- 
citals we were conducted to the Entrance Hall, 


to enjoy it. In 1651 Charles II. lodged for 


a large wainscotted apartment, which retains 
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but few other traces of its former grandeur. 
The floor is of dark oak, and over the mantle- 
piece of the chimney are the arms of Bindloss 
impaling West Lord Delaware, and the date 
1620. One solitary window, strongly barred, 
admits sufficient light to display the emptiness 
of the room—the only furniture it contains 
being a long oaken table. Raised benches had 
formerly been placed round the sides, and the 
walls hung with paintings, but all these have 
‘heen removed, the spacious fire-place modern- 
ised, two windows blocked up, and so gloomy 
is the apartment that we could scarce imagine it 
ever to have been crowded with the jovial caval- 
liers of Charles’ reign. Over the entrance Hall 
is the old drawing-room, once adorned with a 
rich ceiling in plaster, representing the vine and 
its fruits, which is now dropping to the ground, 
and disclosing the beams and joists above. 
Here also are windows built up, a dilapidated 


some fears of being precipitated into the apart- 
ment below. No scenes of boisterous mirth 
are now enacted within its walls—no courtly 
lords assemble at gay festivities—the witchery 
of the dance and the charms of music have 
passed away, and all is desolation and ruin. 


inscription, ‘£1595. Alexander Brinsmead, Ma- 
son,” for in those days architects, we presume, 
were unknown. Here we were shown two rooms, 
or rather closets, not more than six feet square, 
in which we were informed ‘Sir Robert Bind- 
loss had for many months concealed himself 
during the troublous times of the Parlia- 
mentary wars, his retreat being known only 
to one of the domestics. A temporary fire- 
place appears to have been constructed for his 
use, and his small study is fitted up with seats 
and boxes, but in this, as in most parts of the 
mansion, the change which time has effected 
precluded us from judging of its condition 
when it was occupied. In one of these apart- 
ments, it is stated that Clarendon finished his 
“History of the Great Rebellion,”—a work, 
says Hume, which, with the exception of Whit- 
lock’s Memorials, ‘gives the most candid ac- 
count of those times composed by any con- 
temporary author.” A small bed-room, on 
the second floor, to which we next returned, had 
formerly been used as the domestic chapel. 
On withdrawing the arras, a secret recess ap- 


pears, where, in times which required such 
concealments, the altar was placed. The room 
isnow hung with tapestry, representing the 
Queen of Sheba offering her gifts to Solomon, 
who is seated on a throne—our Saviour work- 
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We next ascended to the third story, by a stair, 
the ballustrade of which terminates in a square | 
stone, ornamented with pillars, and bearing the - 
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ing as a carpenter—and Joseph, and his breth- 
ren. Adjoining this apartment is the priest’s 
closet, beneath which is a concealed room, 
inaccessible from every other part of the house, 
but on pressing a certain part of the floor, the 
ecclesiastic could suddenly descend, and thus 
elude for a time all further search. Such evi- 
dences as these, of the persecuting spirit of 
past ages, offer a striking contrast to the times 
in which we now live,—when the rights of 
conscience and freedom of opinion are recog- 
nized to an almost unlimited extent, and should 
lead us justly to appreciate the benefits which 
the spread of Truth has conferred on our coun- 
try, and gratefully to acknowledge the Pro- 
vidence that has caused our lines to fall in such 
pleasant places. 

The remaining apartments in Borwick Hall 
are reserved for the occupation of its hospitable 


' tenants—the ancient buttery has now become 


fire-place, and naked walls; and even the | acomfortable parlour—rooms once tapestried 


floor is so rapidly falling to decay, that we had 


and adorned with pictures are filled with sheep 
skins and agricultural produce—and the entire 
mansion has been changed from a lordly resi- 
dence to a well-stocked farm-house. 


CTo be continued. } 


MEMOIR OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 


[Continued from page 260.] 


The spectacle presented by the field of 
victory might well extort tears even from the 
conqueror’s eyes, and at the same time justified 
his utmost efforts finally to annihilate the de- 
structive power of Napoleon, in the gratifica- 
tion of whose insatiate ambition the blood and 
treasures of Europe had been exhausted. About 
forty thousand dead, all of whom had been 
stripped naked, and perhaps the same number 
of wounded, whom, as yet, it had been im- 
possible to remove, lay crowded into a narrow 
space. Nearly twenty-five thousand horses, 
dead or wounded, lay mixed with their for- 
mer riders, and increased the horrors of the 
scene. It was not so much the ghastly wounds 
by which they had been deprived of life, that 
disfigured their mangled remains; but they 
had been farther trampled on by the cavalry, 
crushed by the artillery, and literally torn 
to pieces by, the continued showers of shot 
which the latter vomitted forth over these 
positions. For many days several thousand 
carriages, and many peasants, were actively em- 
ployed in burning or burying the dead. The 
task was not only loathsome, but dangerous. 
To avoid infection from the corrupting re- 
mains, the peasants first dug large pits, and 
then, by means of large hooks, dragged the 
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bodies into them. It is said, that some soldiers 
absolutely lost their reason from the remem- 
brance of this dreadful scene. The diameter 
of the principal part of the field of blood was 
about two miles, wherein every thing was 
totally destroyed. All the wells, and all the 
water in the neighbourhood, for many days 
after the battle, were red with blood, and 
became putrid from the number of dead bodies 
found in them. The churches in the surround- 
ing villages were filled with dead and dying ; 
every village, every hamlet, all the corn- 
fields and forests, were filled with wounded 
soldiers, who had crawled to these places for 
shelter, and whom, even when they were seen, 
it was, for several days after, found impossible 
to remove. 

It was as late as the Thursday following, 
before all the wounded then discovered could 
be removed. ‘On the 2Ist,” says one who 
visited the field of battle, ‘I saw, in one 
group of wounded, thirty-six out of seventy- 
three who had lost an arm or a leg, besides 
flesh-wounds ;”’ while the roads, even on the 
25th, were covered with waggon-loads of 
wounded, shrieking with pain. Every road, 
in every part of the country, for thirty miles 
round, was full of wounded soldiers, wander- 
ing about in the extremes of agony and want. 
Thousands perished for want of timely medical 
aid. At the end of ten, twelve, and fifteen 
days, there were found in_ bye-corners, 
wounded men who had preserved life by gnaw- 
ing the flesh from the dead bodies of their 
dead comrades, or of horses that chanced to 
be near them. 

The Duke of Wellington gradually advanced 
to Paris, taking in his way thither several 
towns from the French, who entered into a 
treaty, on the arrival of himself and Blucher 
before the capital, by which it was agreed that 
the city should be evacuated by the enemy on 
certain conditions, which were agreed to on 
the 3rd of July. On the 6th the allied armies 
took possession of the barriers of Paris, and on 
the following day they entered the city. Mean- 
while various rumours, regarding a battle be- 
tween the allies and Bonaparte, in the Nether- 
lands, reached England some days before official 
intelligence of the victory of Waterloo arrived. 
When that intelligence was received, the Prince 
Regent sent a message to both houses of par- 
liament, recommending to them “ to enable his 
royal highness to grant such additional provision 
to field-marshal the Duke of Wellington as 
shall afford a further proof of the opinion enter- 
tained by parliament of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s transcendant services, and of the gratitude 
and munificence of the British nation.” Parlia- 
ment, never backward at such a call, unani- 


mously concurred in a vote, for adding the sum 
of two hundred thousand pounds to the former 
liberal grants by which its sense of his extra. 
ordinary merits had been demonstrated. The 
thanks of both houses were afterwards voted to 
the Duke of Wellington, and to many officers 
of distinction in his army, and to Marshal 
Prince Blucher, the Prussian army, and the 
allied troops under the Duke’s command. 

In addition to the numerous honours which 
the Duke of Wellington had received, the king 
of the Netherlands created him Prince of Water- 
loo, in consequence of the important services 
which he had rendered him in this short but 
brilliant campaign. 

At the various congresses of the Holy 
Alliance, which soon followed these events, 
the Duke of Wellington represented the Eng- 
lish government. In 1819, he was appointed 
Master-general of the Ordnance, and at the 
coronation of George IV., in 1821, he offici- 
ated as Lord-high-constable of England. While 
at the congress of Verona, he refused, on the 
part of England, to interfere between France 
and Spain, when the French, under the pretext 
of an allied cause, manifested a disposition to 
invade the latter country. On returning to 
England, he began to take a more active part 
in the business of Parliament. 

On the death of the Duke of York, in 1827, 
his Grace was made Commander-in-chief of 
the forces. It having been hinted, during the 
time he held his appointment, that his opposi- 
tion to Mr. Canning’s administration arose 
from a hope that he might be called upon him- 
self to fill the office of premier, he declared, no 
doubt in reference to his connection with the 
army, that ‘he should have been worse than 
mad if he had thought of such a thing,” and 
his Grace accordingly relinquished the com- 
mand when, in 1828, he accepted office as first 
Lord of the Treasury. 

In 1829, his Grace was appointed Warden of 
the Cinque Ports and Governor of Dover 
Castle; and, on the 10th of April, 1830, 
he was gazetted as one of the commissioners 
for executing the office of treasurer of the 
exchequer of Great Britain, and lord-high- 
treasurer of England. The causes which led 
to the resignation of the Wellington administra- 
tion in 1831, have already been sufficiently 
stated in the notices of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell. Upon the dissolution of 
the Reform ministry in 1834, the full energies 
of the Duke were again called into action, for 
until the return of Sir Robert Peel from Italy, 
his Grace alone exercised the functions of most 
of the great officers of state. Upon Sir Robert 
taking office as prime minister, the Duke ac- 
cepted that of Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, which he resigned in the following 
spring. The same habits of industry and tone 
of authority he had acquired in the camp he 
carried with him into the cabinet; and although 
he was willing to yield to his own conviction 
that he had been in error, he was uninfluenced 
by the dictation of others, but always promptly 
acted, whether right or wrong, on his own con- 
clusions. 

However varied the opinions of his country- 
men have been on the administrative measures 
or political conduct of the Duke, all unite in 
their admiration of his stern unbending integ- 
rity, the disinterestedness of his patriotism, and 
his reverential regard for the supremacy of the 
laws. These, combined with his rare sagacity 
his extensive experience, and great abilities, se- 
cure the most profound respect for his opinions, 
both from friends and opponents, and render 
his career as a statesman, though less brilliant, 
yet equally distinguished as his previous course 
at the head of the allied forces of Europe. It will 
be obvious to all who have watched the pro- 
gress of his rise that his military successes were 
not the result of a chivalric spirit of martial 
enthusiasm, but of plans deliberately adopted, 
cautiously and prudently matured, and vigour- 
ously and resolutely enforced. In saying this,we 
by no means would be thought to impute to him 
awant of personal bravery; on the contrary, 
he possessed a degree of daring and courage 
amounting almost to rashness, of which many 
more instances might be mentioned than those 
we have already related. But, with the great- 
est courage, he was wanting in that warmth of 
feeling, and that individual sympathy and con- 
descension of manner, which make a popular 
leader, and which won for Napoleon, despoti- 
cally as his army was composed, a place in the 
heart of every soldier. As a commander, he 
was equally free from the fictitious virtues 
and the real vices of those generals to whom 
he was opposed; for he would neither, like 
one, revenge himself upon an obstinate foe 
in the hour of victory, nor, like another, 
after that hour had passed, erect a monument 
to a fallen enemy. To have conquered Ney was 
no ordinary achievement, but when to him we 
add Massena, Soult, Victor, Marmont, we pause 
with admiration and surprise; and, as the 
name of Napoleon terminates the list, with 
wonder, almost akin to incredulity. The tes- 
timony of his vanquished rival is not wanting 
to his abilities :—‘‘ Wellington,”’ said Napoleon, 
“is my equal as a general,—my superior in 
prudence.” But again :—‘‘ Quelle difference 
entre Wellington et Marlborough!’ Whatever 
may have been the justice of this disparaging 
comparison, if we reflect only on the glorious 


termination of the Peninsular war, no eulogy 


appears too high for the man under whom it 
was effected. ‘Thwarted by the obstinacy, and 
deceived by the treachery of his foreign allies, 
reviled by his enemies in his own country, 
and not always trusted by his friends, he 
triumphed over all obstacles, supporting, by 
his successes, a tottering administration at 
home, and reviving a fallen monarchy abroad. 
—‘It was the gigantic vigour,” says Colonel 
Napier, “with which the Duke of Welling- 
ton resisted the fierceness of France, and 
sustained the weakness of three inefficient 
cabinets, that delivered the Peninsula.” And 
again :—‘ As a noble forest hides many noisome 
swamps and evil things, so the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s laurels have covered the innumerable 
errors of the ministers.’ His military talents 
are ably delineated by Southey, in the con- 
cluding part of his History of the Peninsular 
War :—“ Foresight and enterprise,” says that 
author, “ with our commander went hand-in- 
hand; he never advanced but so as to be sure 
of his retreat, and he never retreated but in 
such an attitude as to impose upon a superior 
enemy. He never gave an opportunity, and 
never lost one. His movements were so rapid 
as to deceive and astonish the French, who 
prided themselves upon their own celerity. 
He foiled general after general, defeated army 
after army, captured fortress after fortress, 
and, in raising the military character of Great 
Britain to its old standard in the days of 
Marlborough, made the superiority of the 
British soldier over the Frenchman as incon- 
testible as that of the British seaman.” 

As time rolls on, new light is thrown upon 
the motives and actions of great and good men ; 
this is eminently the case with the Duke of 
Wellington ; his contemporaries of all ranks 
now delight to render homage to his virtues. 
As Mr. Wright, one of the historians of his life 
and campaigns, truly observes, ‘‘ No further 
honour can now be added to the name of Wel- 
lington : he occupies the loftiest pedestal in the 
Pantheon of his country: he stands alone in 
the history of Europe. Recent events in the 
annals of this nation have contributed to place 
his character in still bolder relief, and leave him 
in the undisputed enjoyment of the proud title 
of being the greatest soldier, statesman, and 
citizen England has ever known.” 

We cannot, however, close this Memoir 
without adding the splendid testimony of one 
of the most eloquent and talented of the Duke’s 
political opponents. Lord Brougham, at a mag- 
nificent banquet given in honour of his Grace 
at Dover, August 30th 1839, thus addressed 
the audience :— 

“Sir Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 
the hero of a hundred fields, in all of which his 
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banner has waved in triumph; who never—I 
invoke both hemispheres, bear witness Europe, 
bear witness Asia—who never advanced but to 
cover his arms with glory—mighty captain, 
who never advanced but to be victorious— 
mightier captain, who never retreated but to 
eclipse the glory of his advance—performing 
the yet harder task of unwearied patience, of 
indomitable fortitude, of exhaustless resources, 
of transcendant skill—the wonders, the miracles 
of moral courage never yet subdued—despising 
all that thwarted him with ill-considered advice 
—neglecting all hostility, so he knew it to be 
groundless—leaving to scorn reviling enemies, 
jealous competitors, lukewarm friends—aye, 
hardest of all, to neglect—despising even a 
fickle public—casting his eye forward, as a man 
ought, else he deserves not to command men— 
casting his eye forward to the time when that 
momentary fickleness of the people would pass 
away; well knowing that in the end the people 
is always just to merit. No doubt, men are 
apt to be misled by the loud voice of fame, and 
to confound together the landmarks that sepa- 
rate the departments of human merit; often 
they may be taken in with the tinsel and the 
glitter, rather than attend to the die which 
guarantees the purity of the coin, and the 
weight which is the test of its value. Often- 
times you hear them praise, justly no doubt, 
martial deeds of high emprize; and devoting 
their admiration and lavishing their applause 
on the conqueror’s success on a well-foughten 
field; but if Salamanca, and if Talavera, and 
if Vimeira, and ifthe Douro, and Assaye, and 
Toulouse, and Waterloo—if these dazzle upon 
the medallion which attempts, and vainly at- 
temps, to perpetuate his fame, sober-minded 
and reflecting men will pause ere they hold 
that these are the greatest achievements of his 
life, and will point to Torres Vedras and Busaco. 

‘**'To whom are we to compare this warrior— 
this great statesman?—who has surpassed 
Marlborough in the field—who has surpassed 
Temple in negotiation—who stands worthy to 
be ranked as a statesman, and higher praise 
there is none—worthy to be ranked with the 
illustrious head of his noble house—the greatest 
statesman of the age he adorns. When I said 
I had but to pronounce a single name and my 
task was done, much more may it be asked 
why, having enlarged a little further on this 
fruitful topic—this topic of inexhaustible fer- 
tility—why I still persevere and go on? Oh! 
there is a pleasing satisfaction to the mind in 
reflecting upon all his great merits; and it is 
because I feel there is at this moment but one 
individual of the vast, the countless multitude 
T am addressing, to whom it is not grateful that 
I persist in these observations. Shall I then 


go back to former ages, and ask if there be 
any comparison of his victories with those of 
Casar—who, if he equalled him in any, sur- 
passed him in but one particular, and that the 
worthless accomplishment of practised oratory ; 
he, our guest, being also in his own person, 
as I by long experience and observation can 
attest, among our most powerful, most efficient, 
and most successful debaters? Julius Cesar 
led the disciplined and accomplished armies of 
Rome through the almost unresisting medium 
of savages without knowledge, without disci- 
pline, without rule, without art—ill commanded, 
and worse equipped. He led his Roman legions 
through them almost as a boat cuts through the 
wave, or an eagle cleaves the air; and it was 
only after he had brought them back in tri- 
umph, and inured them to war by many cam- 
paigns, that for the first time he met a disci- 
plined force, but under a warrior exhausted by 
years, and crossed that river which all the 
confidence of all the armies in the world never 
once have tempted our illustrious chief even 
to let a thought cross his mind that he should 
ever dream of crossing it—I mean that rubicon 
which separates the obedient, the peaceful, the 
loyal citizen from the traitor to his country and 
the usurper. 

‘* Shall the comparison be made or hinted at, 
only in order instantly to be dismissed, with 
the greatest of all the captains of antiquity— 
I mean the Carthagenian leader? But his con- 
summate’ talents were debased, and their extra- 
ordinary growth was stunted and stifled by an 
undergrowth of the most abominable vices that 
can debase or deprave humanity. Or shall it 
be the modern chief—the greatest next to him 
of modern warriors? But he, Napoleon, com- 
manded, and did not conflict with the armies of 
France; he commanded, and did not meet in 
battle his own disciplined marshals ; but our 
chief, after defeating all these marshals, one 
after another, ended his glorious career by 
overthrowing that chief himself. 

‘But it is as true—it is a more striking truth, 
and it is more useful to all public purposes to 
contemplate, that | should recollect the other, 
the vaster difference which separates those 
chiefs of ancient days and of other countries 
by an impassable gulf from ours; they were 
conquerors inflamed with the thirst of ambition; 
they spilt rivers of blood to attain their guilty 
end; they were tyrants, and nothing could 
satiate their ambition at home but the slavery 
of their fellow-creatures, as nothing could 
satiate it abroad but the deluge they poured out 
of their blood. Our chief has never drawn his 
sword but in that defensive war, which alone 
of all warfare is not a great crime. He has 
never drawn his sword against the liberty of 
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any people, but he has constantly unsheathed 
it, to secure the liberty of all. The servant 
of his prince to command his troops, but the 
soldier and defender of his country ; the enemy 
of her enemies, be they foreign or be they do- 
mestic ; but the fast friend of the rights of his 
fellow-subjects, and the champion of their law- 
ful constitution. The tempest which resounded 
all over the world is now, thanks to him, 
hushed ; the shock which made the thrones of 
Europe to quake, and the horns of the altar 
themselves to tremble, has, thanks to him, ex- 
pended its force. We may, thanks to him, 
expect to pass the residue of our days without 
that turmoil of war in which our youth was 
brought up; but if ever the materials of some 
fell explosion should once more be collected by 
human wickedness in any quarter of the globe 
—if the hushed tempest should again break 
loose from its cave—if the shock which is felt 
not now should once more make our institutions 
to quiver, happy this nation that knows to 
what wise counsels to look. Happy the Sov- 
ereign that has at his command the right arm 
that has carried in triumph the English stand- 
ard all over the globe—happy the people who 
may yet again confide, not their liberties in- 
deed, for that is a trust he would spurn from 
him with indignation—but who would confide 
in his matchless valour for their safety against 
all the perils which Providence may yet nave 
in store for them. You of the Cinque-ports 
stand at the advanced post of danger; if that 
danger should ever approach, through your 
lines the enemy that may dare to defile our 
shores must pierce; and over your bodies I 
know he will walk should he pursue his career 
towards the heart of the realm. But upon 
whom have we placed the command, and who 
is he whom we oppose face to face to the peril? 
As some gallant ship which is destined to con- 
vey the thunders of England against any hostile 
power has planted on her prow the image of a 
Nelson or a Jervis, but only, as they have 
been taken from us, to remind their descend- 
ants of their great feats in arms, and to stimu- 
late them to exertion, whereby those feats may 
be emulated, so have you not the lifeless im- 
age but the living warrior—the conqueror of a 
hundred fields—planted on the outermost point 
of the island—on the advanced posts—in face 
and front of all enemies—to command you, to 
encourage his country, to make his Sovereign 
secure, to make the independence of England 
perpetual, and to hurl as great dismay among 
all ranks of the land-troops as the cannon and 
the might of Nelson and Jervis hurled defiance 
and destruction among the fleets of our enemies. 

Then would be seen—what God forbid I should 


ever live to witness the necessity of, or feel the 


occasion for—then would be seen what is 
needless and superfluous— Wellington com- 
ing forth a veteran warrior to add one bright 
page more to the history of his imperishable 
renown.” 


JUDGES AND JURORS. 
A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIMES, 


About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
there lived, near Chelmsford, an elderly gen- 
tleman, a widower, with two sons, on his 
paternal estate. The young men, although 
reared up from their infancy in similar habits, 
and educated each with the most assiduous 
attention to the attainment of every moral and 
religious duty, appeared to have imbibed the 
most opposite principles: the eldest delighted 
in acts of benevolence, a day seldom passing 
in which the exercise of his philanthropy in 
relief of distress was not abundantly exem- 
plified, while his general suavity of manners 
gained him the love and admiration of the sur- 
rounding country. The younger son, on the 
contrary, was difficult of access, repelling with 
bitter reproof the sorrow that he would not 
assuage, meanly subservient to his superiors, 
and of the most haughty demeanour to those 
whom he deemed his inferiors; and all he 
considered beneath him,—however gifted by 
talent, or endowed by that Providence who 
owns not the superiority of rank and riches 
over virtue and intelligence,—whom fortune had 
rejected or forsaken, The consequence may 
be easily surmised; he was shunned by his 
superiors, held in secret contempt by his 
equals, and by his inferiors, dreaded and 
hated. 

Henry was the eldest, and Theodore the 
youngest. The frequent, and probably some- 
times indiscriminate benevolence of Henry, 
drew from his more prudent and parsimonious 
parent remonstrance and reproof. Theodore | 
had artfully contrived to introduce the demon ; 
of discord into his father’s mansion, and 
Henry, experiencing day after day a continued 
system of restraint and opposition, now deter- | 
mined on leaving a home that no longer 
afforded the enjoyment of harmony ; and in 
this resolution he was encouraged by the ardent 
attachment of his faithful Maria, a young lady | 
of respectable connexions, though of slender | 
fortune, yet in the ample possession of every | 
mental and personal accomplishment, that graces 
the female character. Their union took place, | 
and Henry, with his interesting bride, shortly : 
afterwards embarked, to seek, in a far distant , 
clime, the success in life from the prospect ; 
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of which he seemed excluded in his native 
country. 

Not long after the departure from England 
of Henry and his bride, his father paid the 
debt of nature, and, dying intestate, the 
younger son took undisputed possession of the 
property and estate. This accession of wealth 
produced accession of power; he became a 
Justice of the Peace, and in the exercise of his 
new office, gave additional proof of his want 
of principle, his decisions being rather guided 
by vanity and interest than honour and equity. 
In Theodore the magistrate, the oppressor still 
found an advocate, and the oppressed an ad- 
versary. 

Twelve years had now elapsed, when one 
day a stranger requested an interview with the 
Justice, on business of importance. His mien 
and manners denoted the gentleman, although 
his dejected look and threadbare garments plainly 
indicated gentility in distress. His appearance 
was in consequence considered an intrusion, 
and more particularly so when the stranger 
stated that his object was merely that of de- 
riving the benefit of the magistrate’s gratuitous 
advice :—‘‘ I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion,” answered the Justice, in a tone of 
austerity ; ‘‘ for such purposes ; however, pro- 
ceed, and with as much brevity as possible.” 

“Tam” rejoined the stranger, “the eldest 
of twe brothers: family dissentions, nurtured, 
and finally matured by the secret and inter- 
ested machinations of my fraternal foe, and 
the ascendancy thus gained over the mind of a 
once indulgent parent, rendered my home the 
seat of misery, and twelve years ago I became 
a voluntary exile from my native land.” 


The first sentence of this declaration had 
roused the Magistrate from his usual apathy, 
and its termination appalled his soul with con- 
scious guilt and despair. The stranger regarded 
him with a steady eye; the Justice averted his 
face from the scrutinizing glance, while, with a 
voice tremulous and indistinct, he pronounced 
the word ‘ Proceed.” 


“T embarked with my wife, who had then 
only a few days before united her fate with 
mine, for the West Indies; where, by an 
undeviating adherence to economy, and an 
unremitting application to business, I sueceeded 
so far, as in process of time to realize a re- 
spectable competency; but my ardent desire 
to securé an ample provision for my two infant 
daughters induced my continuance in mercan- 
tile pursuits, till fortune, as if offended at my 
pertinacious disregard of her favours, indig- 
nantly deserted me. A series of abortive 
speculations followed; calamity assailed me 
in every terrific form; hurricanes laid waste 


my plantations ; tempests agitated the ocean, 


and in its gulph my vessels were absorbed,| 


containing the last hope of prosperity ; and | 
became a bankrupt in fortune, but not in 
principle. My father died many years ago; 
My brother, the origin of all my distresses, is 
in quiet possession of the paternal estate, of 
which I am the rightful owner. You, Sir, are 
in the commission of the peace; to your 
humanity I apply for information, as to the 
most effective manner by which to dispossess 
the usurper and obtain restitution of my pro- 
perty.” 

‘* Sir,” answered the magistrate, with evident 
discomposure, cannot, will not interfere: 
itis not my duty so to do.” 

“Tt is your duty,” replied the stranger in an 
elevated and determined tone of voice, “to 
do me right; for, as Nathan said unto David— 
THOU ART THE MAN!” 


There needed not this energetic truth; con- 
viction had already flashed on the mind of 
Theodore, but the monitions of conscience were 
disregarded, and Henry was driven from the 
presence of his brother as an imposter. 


There were many respectable neighbours by 
whom Henry was recognized. In pursuance 
of their advice, he waited on a professional 
gentleman, stated the particulars of his case, 
and solicited legal assistance. 


Conditionally,” said the lawyer, shall 
be granted. In bringing this affair to trial, a 
considerable expense will necessarily be in- 
curred, which you have not the means of defray- 
ing; if the cause is decided against you, I 
shall sustain a very heavy loss, while you, 


aon aa 


with the exception of disappointment, will not 
be worse situated than you are now. On the 
other hand, if my exertions in your behalf are 
attended with success, you will thus gain a 
property of one thousand pounds per annum. 
—Give me a bond, by which you will engage 
to pay me, in full compensation for my trouble 
and responsibility, the sum of five hundred 
pounds, on your being put in possession of 
the estate. On this condition, I will under- 
take your cause, and run the hazard of the 
result.” 

Henry cheerfully acceded to the terms pro- 
posed, and the lawyer was left to his best 
judgment in what manner to proceed, to 
secure most effectually his own interest and 
that of his client. The cause he was about 
to advocate was that of Ricnt against Micu7; 
the chance was, therefore, against him. Aware 
of this disadvantage, he went up to London, 
and submitted the whole circumstances of the 
case to the consideration of an eminent lawyer, 
not more distinguished by his superior legal 
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station than his practice of every moral and 
religious duty. This dignified character felt 
much interested by the business communicated ; 
asked a number of questions; investigated the 
subject in all its bearings; gave his present 
instructions and promise of future support; 
and, finally, sent the country attorney back to 
Chelmsford under the cheering auspices of 
hope, and congratulating himself on the felici- 
tous result of his expedition. 

Amidst the ‘ note of preparation,” that per- 
vaded with anxiety the surrounding country, 
the hour was fast approaching that was to 
decide between Injustice sustained by Wealth, 
and Equity depressed by Misfortune. 

On the evening preceding the day of trial, a 
stranger, having the appearance of a gentleman, 
stopped at the house of a miller, at a short 
distance from Chelmsford. His manners and 
conversation were so interesting, that the miller 
strongly pressed him to stay the night, which, 
without hesitation, the stranger acceded to. In 
the course of social communication, when the 
substantial repast had given way to the fre- 
quently replenished jug of home-brewed, the 
subject turning on the impending trial : 

“JT would rather,” said the miller, ‘than 
gain a hundred pounds that the rightful owner 
is restored to his property; he bears a most 
excellent character, and his brother is a tyran- 
nical scoundrel ;—but ‘ Might (they say) over- 
comes Right ;’ and such will be the case, it is 
generally supposed, on the present occasion.”’ 

“T trust not,” said the stranger; ‘I hope 
the reverse, and that not merely on this, 
but on every other occasion, ‘ Right shall 
overcome Might.’ I feel a strong desire to be 
present at this trial; a thought strikes me that 
I may be the fortunate means of essentially 
serving your friend, the plaintiff in the cause; 
but I must go disguised. You shall exchange 
clothes with me; I shall enter the Court as a 
miller; and I have a presage that the result 
will be much to your satisfaction.” 

The miller knew better than to press an 
inquiry into the motives of his guest: his re- 
quest, he said, should be complied with. Next 
morning, the stranger doffed his handsome suit 
of black, and arraying himself in the miller’s 
working suit, well incrusted with flour, a cor- 
responding broad-brimmed beaver, “‘ cloggen 
shoon,’ and armed with a formidable oaken 
vat plodded his way into the town of Chelms- 
ord. 


The main street was crowded with people 
Waiting the opening of the Court; amongst 
whom were the plaintiff and his provident 
lawyer. The assumed miller went up to the 
latter, took him aside, and a private conference 


ensued of a few minutes, when they separated, 


and as the Court was now open, it was shortly 
thronged with an anxious auditory. 

The counsel for the plaintiff objected to so 
many of the jury, on the charge of a predis- 
posed bias in favour of the defendant, that of 
those impannelled there was a deficiency of 
one, and the Judge, with a display of liberal 
feeling, directed the plaintiff’s counsel to select 
a juryman from amongst the spectators then 
in Court. The counsel, looking round him, 
cast his eye, as if by accident, on the miller ; 
‘‘ Then, my Lord, if you please,” he observed, 
‘* we will have this honest miller.” 

“With all my heart ;” replied the Judge, 
and the miller was sworn in. Presently after- 
wards, a little dapper fellow came round the 
box, and tipped into the hands of eleven of 
the jurymen ten gold pieces each, but to the 
miller he gave only five. The trial began: the 
identity of the plaintiff, as eldest son, and 
consequently heir of his late father’s estate 
and property, was proved by the evidence of 
the most respectable witnesses. On the other 
hand, the defendant adduced testimony that 
his brother Henry had died some years since 
in the West Indies ; that the present action was 
founded by unprincipled conspirators against 
his honour and fortune, and claimed, from their 
machinations, the protection of his Lordship 
and the jury. 

The Judge summed up entirely on the side 
of the defendant; and was about to send the 
jury to their room, when their foreman ob- 
served, that he believed they were all] agreed 
in their verdict. 

‘Not so,” said the miller, instantly starting 
from his seat ; ‘* | am not agreed !” 

The Judge frowned ; the unanimous eleven 
looked dismayed ; and the Court waited the 
result in mute astonishment. 

** And why are you not agreed, MasterMiller?” 

“In the first place, my Lord, because my 
brethen of the jury did not condescend to con- 
sult with me ; and the second, and more cogent 
reason is, that, in this Court, under the eye 
of your Lordship, and immediately previous 
to the commencement of the trial, the voices 
of these unanimous eleven were secured in 
favour of thedefendant by a bribe of ten golden 
pieces each, whereas I was bribed with five 
pieces only.” 

A shout of honest indignation burst from 
the assembled multitude. 

‘* But other reasons, still more efficient, I 
can adduce in justification of my temerity in 
dissenting from the opinion of my fellow- 
jurymen.” 

The miller now proceeded to analyse the 
evidence which had been produced for the de- 
fendant, in a manner so remarkable for acute- 
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ness of investigation, powerful eloquence, and 
most perfect legal knowledge, as to strike the 
whole court mute with admiration and amaze- 
ment. The judge, recovering his astounded 
faculties, at last exclaimed,— 

‘‘ Who art thou, in the name of God ?” 

“Not what I seem;” answered the miller, 
in a tone of dignified elevation. ‘I am Sir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of his Ma- 
jesty’s Court of King’s Bench.” 

The most respectful silence pervaded the 
Court. The last sentence was productive of 
renovated hope to the oppressed, and retribu- 
tive despair to the oppressor. 

“Come down,” continued the Lord Chief 
Justice; ‘ from that bench, base panderer of 
iniquity, which thou hast so vilely disgraced ! 
I will try this‘cause myself.” He accordingly 
did so; first committing to prison his friends 
the unanimous eleven; he then re-examined 
the witnesses who had appeared on behalf of 
the defendant ; and proving a complete combi- 
nation against the attainment of justice, and 
amass of subornation and perjury, sent these 
worthies to condole with the immaculate eleven. 
A fresh jury was immediately impannelled, 
and the Lord Chief Justice expressed his desire 
that the parties should proceed de novo, but the 
defendant had abandoned his ground. A ver- 
dict was taken for the plaintiff, with full costs 
of suit, and an order was instantly issued 
by the Lord Chief Justice, of immediate 
possession. 

Thus did Henry gain his cause, to the great 
satisfaction of the whole country. He acquired, 
what was still more gratifying, the friendship 
of the Lord Chief Justice, who did not forget 
to take another jug of the home-brewed at the 
honest miller’s, on his return. The lawyer, 
whose happy presence of mind originally led 
to the fortunate result of this cause, was most 
liberally rewarded as well by the noble munifi- 
cence of Henry, as by a highly increased pro- 
fessional practice, which redounded alike to his 
fame and fortune. 

Theodore lived in retirement, and, though 
supported by the benevolence of Henry, would 
never see his benefactor. 

Seated in peace and happiness, with his 
beloved Maria and children, in the mansion of 
his ancestors, Henry derived, to a remote 
period of life, his chief felicity from the exer- 
cise of his benevolent disposition. To all 
endeared, by all lamented, he died at an 
advanced age; and even at the present day, 
his exile and sufferings,—his return and ex- 
traordinary restoration to his paternal property, 
are the frequent themes of discourse in Chelms- 
ford and the neighbourhood. 


THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM, 


An old clock, that had stood for fifty years 
in a farmer’s kitchen, without giving its owner 
any cause of complaint, early one summer's 
morning, before the family was stirring, sud- 
denly stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit 
the fable,) changed countenance with alarm; 
the hands made a vain effort to continue their 
course; the wheels remained motionless with 
surprise; the weights hung speechless; each 
member felt disposed to lay the blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
inquiry as to the cause of the stagnation, when 
hands, wheels, weights, with one voice, pro- 
tested their innocence. But now a faint tick 
was heard below from the pendulum, who thus 
spoke :— 

‘** I confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage: and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The 
truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” Upon 
hearing this, the old clock became so enraged, 
that it was on the very point of striking. 

“Lazy wire!” exclaimed the dial-plate, 
holding up its hands,—‘ Very good,”’ replied 
the pendulum: ‘‘it is vastly easy for you 
Mistress Dial, who have always, as every body, 
knows, set yourself up above me,—it is vastly, 
easy for you, I say, to accuse other people of 
laziness!’ You, who have had nothing to do 
all the days of your life but to stare people in 
the face, and to amuse yourself with watching 


all that goes on in the kitchen! Think, | 
beseech you, how you would like to be shut up | 
for life in this dark closet, and to wag backwards | 
and forwards, year after year, as I do.” —*As| 
to that,” said the dial, ‘‘is there not a window 

in your house, on purpose for you to Took 

through 2?” 

“ For all that,” resumed the pendulum, “i it 
is very dark here: and, although there isa) 
window, I dare not stop, even for an instant, | 
to look out at it. Besides, I am really tired | 
of my way of life ; and, if you wish, rl tell: 
you how I took this disgust at my employment. 
I happened this morning to be calculating how) 
many times I should have to tick in the course 
only of the next twenty-four hours: perhaps 
some of you above there can give me the exact 
sum.” 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, 
presently replied, ‘‘ Eighty-six thousand four 
hundred times.” 

‘“‘ Exactly so,” replied the pendulum ; “well, | 
I appeal to you all, if the very thought of this| 
was not enough to fatigue one; and when I! 
began to multiply the strokes of one day by | 
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those of months and years, really it is n0 
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wonder if I felt discouraged at the prospect ; 
so, after a great deal of reasoning and hesita- 
tion, thinks I to myself, I'll stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance 
during this harangue; but, resumingits gravity, 
thus replied :— 

“Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished 
that such a useful, industrious person as your- 
self should have been overcome by this sudden 
notion. It is true you have done a great deal 
of work in your time; so have we all, and are 
likely to do; which, although it may fatigue 
us to think of, the question is, whether it will 
fatigue us to do. Would you now do me the 
favour to give about half a dozen strokes, to 
illustrate my argument ?” 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six 
times at its usual pace.—‘‘ Now,” resumed the 
dial, ‘may I be allowed to inquire, if that 
exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable 
to you?” 

‘Not in the least,” replied the pendulum ; 
“itis not of six strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, but of millions.” 

“Very good,” replied the dial; “but recol- 
lect, that though you may think of a million 
strokes in an instant, you are required to 
execute but one; and that, however often you 
may hereafter have to swing, a moment will 
always be given you to swing in.” 

“That consideration staggers me, I confess,” 
said the pendulum. ‘ Then I hope,” resumed 
the dial-plate, ‘* we shall all immediately return 
toour duty; for the maids will lie in bed till 
noon, if we stand idling thus.” 

Upon this the weights, who had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their influence 
in urging him to proceed; when, as with one 
consent, the wheels began to turn, the hand 
began to move, the pendulum began to swing, 
and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever; while 
a red beam of the rising sun, that streamed 
through a hole in the kitchen shutter, shining 
fell upon the dial-plate, it brightened up as if 
nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast 
that morning, upon looking at the clock, he 
declared that his watch had gained half-an-hour 
in the night. 


A celebrated modern writer says, ‘‘ take care 
of the minutes, and the hours will take care of 
themselves.” This is an admirable remark, 
and might be very seasonably recollected when 
we begin to be ‘‘ weary in well-doing,” from 
the thought of having much to do. The pre- 
sent moment is all we have to do with in any 
sense; the past is irrecoverable; the future is 
uncertain; nor is it fair to burthen onemoment 
with the weight of the next. Sufficient unto 


the moment is the trouble ‘thereof, If we had 
to walk a hundred miles, we should still have 
to set but one step at a time, and this process 
continued would infallibly bring us to our 
journey’s end. Fatigue generally begins, and 
is always increased, by calculating in a minute 
the exertion of hours, 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, 
let us recollect that we have not to sustain 
all its toil, to endure all its sufferings, or 
encounter all its crosses, at once. One mo- 
ment comes laden with its own little burthens, 
then flies, and is succeeded by another no 
heavier than the last ; if one could be borne, so 
can another, and another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, 
the spirit may sometimes faint from an antici- 
pation of the duties, the labours, the trials 
to temper and patience that may be expected. 
Now, this is unjustly laying the burthen of 
many thousand moments upon one. Let any 
one resolve always to do right now, leaving 
then to do as it can; and if he were to live to 
the age of Methusalem, he would never do 
wrong. But the common error is to resolve 
to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, 
or to-morrow morning, or next time; but 


now, just now, this once, we must go on the 
same as ever. 


It is easy, for instance, for the most ill- 
tempered person to resolve, that the next 
time he is provoked he will not let his temper 
overcome him; but the victory would be 
to subdue temper on the present provo- 
cation. If, without taking up the burthen of 
the future, we would always make the single 
effect at the present moment, while there 
would, at any time, be very little to do, yet, 
by this simple process continued, every thing 
would at last be done. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than 
to-day, merely because we forget, that when 
to-morrow comes, then will be now. Thus life 
passes with many, in resolutions for the future, 
which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who, “‘ by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, hon- 
our, and immortality: day by day, minute 
by minute, they execute the appointed task 
to which the requisite measure of time and 
strength is proportioned: and thus, having 
worked while it was called day, they at length 
rest from their labours, and their ‘ works 
follow them.” 

Let us then, ‘ whatever our hands find 
to do, do it with all our might, recollect- 


ing that now is the proper and accepted 
time.” 
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CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. Il. 


Animal Existence.—T ortoises, serpents, moles, 
and bats are able to live some time without 
continuing to breathe. This faculty they derive 
from the circumstance of the lungs having 
been left out in the circulation of the blood. 
The opossum of Brazil is so difficult to kill, 
that when it has been broken or crushed it will 
creep away. And when the breast of a frog is 
opened, and its heart and intestine parts taken 
out, it will yet leap as if it had sustained no 
injury ; while land tortoises and the whole 
tribe of lizards will continue to live not only 
when deprived of their brains, but of their 
heads. Some animals will exist in vacuo, or 
empty space. Sir John Pringle says, that he 
cut off the heads of several large moths with a 
pair of scissors, and that some lived from three 
to sixty, and even seventy days. The wheel- 
worm, kept in a dry state for a year, may be 
revivified by placing it in contact with a drop 
of water; and this for several times. The 
cerambyx will live a month after being fixed 
with a pin; and the legs of the opilis spider 
have a vital motion after they have been torn 
from the body. Living shell-fish are sometimes 
found in solid stones, and are of exquisite 
flavour—sometimes in masses of rock and in 
oaks and trees. Beetles, bats, and other crea- 
tures are found living enclosed in trees ; and, 
not long since, a living toad was discovered in 
the heart of a cedar at West Chester in America, 
about half grown. The cavity was just large 
enough for it; the tree was solid, of thirty 
years’ growth, and there was no communica- 
tion for the circulation of air. They are often 
found in blocks of coal and flint. Two were 
locked in a box as an experiment; and after 
remaining there for a twelvemonth were found 
alive and healthy, after living all this time 
without air or food. Frogs have received their 
animation after having been buried two years 
in snow; and snails have revived even after a 
suspension of fifteen years. 

Vegetable Existence.—A seed of a royal 
Scotch thistle was planted after having been 
laid up for more than sixteen years. It sprung, 
vegetated, and produced a plant the foliage of 
which was resplendently beautiful—sensitive 
plants are said to retain the virtue of germina- 
tion from thirty to forty years; and oats even 
to a thousand! The olive resuscitates from 
the smallest fibre of the root. The mustard 
and wild radish will remain for many years 
without germinating; after which, if turned 
up, they will grow. But a still more wonder- 
ful circumstance was stated by Mr. Houlton, 
in his introductory lecture, as Professor of 
Botany to the Medico-Botanical Society. ‘A 


bulbous root, which was found in the hand of 
a mummy, in which situation it had been for 
two thousand years, germinated on exposure 
to the atmosphere, though when discovered, it 
was in appearance perfectly dry. The root 
was subsequently put in the ground, when it 
grew readily and with vigour!” 

Insect Duration.—Some have their duration 
in proportion to the duration of a leaf—some 
to that of a flower; and others to that of a 
plant. Earth-worms live three years ;- crickets 
ten; bees seven; scorpions from seven to 
twelve; and toads have been known to arrive 
even at thirty—wasps and spiders, on the other 
hand, live but one year; an ephemeron, ina 
flying state, only one day. But naturalists 
speak incorrectly when, on the authority of 
Cicero and Aristotle, they say that those which 
die at nine in the morning expire in their youth; 
those at noon in their manhood; and those at 
sunset in their age. For, previous to their 
winged state, they had existed for two, if not 
for three years. The flying state is merely a 
transition which nature has decreed to them for 
the greater facility of ensuring a succession, 

Insect Motion.—The mite makes five hundred 
steps in a second, or thirty thousand in a minute, 
Allowing the horse to move at an equal ratio, 
he would perform one thousand and twenty 
miles an hour. The journey from London to 
Birmingham would then occupy but six minutes 
and a fraction. 

There is another insect which may in some 
measure rival the above in the celerity of its 
motion, and is itself unrivalled in strength in 
proportion to its size—although it is generally 
disliked, and has not a very fair reputation, yet 
to the eye of the naturalist it is rather a pleas- 
ing and interesting object. Its form, as ex- 
amined by the microscope, is extremely elegant, 
and has an appearance as if clad in a coat of mail. 
It has a small head, with large eyes, a clean 
and bright body, beset at each segment with 
numerous sharp and shining bristles. All its 
motions indicate agility and sprightliness, and 
its muscular power is so extraordinary as justly 
to excite our astonishment; indeed, we know 
no other animal whose strength can be put in 
competition with (its name must come out at 
last) that of a common FLEA; for on a mode- 
rate computation it can leap to a distance at 
least two hundred times the length of its own 
body. This animal will drag after it a chain, 
100 times heavier than itself, and will eat ten 
times its own weight of provision in a day! 

Some years ago there was exhibited to the 
public a little ivory chaise, with four wheels 
and all its apparatus, and a man sitting on the 
box, all of which were drawn by a single flea. 
There was also a small landau, which opened 
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and shut by springs, with six horses harnessed 
to it, a coachman and a dog sitting on the box, 
four persons in the carriage, two footmen be- 
hind it, and a postillion riding on one of the 
fore-horses, which was also easily drawn by a 
single flea. The ingenious contriver of these 
minute wonders had likewise a chain of brass 
about two inches long, containing two hundred 
links, with a hook at one end and a padlock 
and key at the other, which the flea drew along 
with great nimbleness. A similar exhibition 
is now to be seen at the Strand in London. 

Insect Appetite.—The earth-worm lives upon 
a small portion of very fine earth, but the 
caterpillar eats double its own weight in a day, 
and the dragon-fly more than three times its 
weight in an hour. The leech weighs only a 
scruple, but when gorged, two drachms. The 
leech never eats; and the house cricket never 
drinks ; while the rougbette-bat drinks so co- 
piously of the juice of the palm-tree that it 
becomes intoxicated, in which state it is easily 
caught. If we recur to vegetables, we find 
similitudes equally extraordinary. The sun- 
flower imbibes and perspires in one day and 
night sixteen times more than a man of mode- 
rate growth and firm constitution. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Rhyme, Romance, and Revery. By John Bolton 

Rogerson. 

In our notice of Mr. Rogerson’s work last 
week, we omitted to state that our further 
extracts must be confined chiefly to his prose 
reveries, not because those in rhyme are inferior 
to the specimens already selected, but princi- 
pally from a wish to enable the readers of the 
Journal to appreciate the equally captivating 
style of the former. Over many of these the 
imagination of the poet frequently sheds its 
own radiance, like sunbeams glancing through 
thick foliage on the quiet surface of a summer 
stream ; and we are at a loss whether most to 
admire the even deep flow of thought, or the 
glowing language in which it is expressed. 

We select the author’s musings on the events 
ofhis youthful days as a subject, in the interest 
of which all can participate, for few can be 
found who do not take pleasure in recalling 
the memory of childhood, its home and friends, 
its joys and sorrows, or who cannot sing or 
say with Coleridge,— 


When I was young! 
When I was young ?—Ah, woeful when! 
Ah, for the change ‘twixt now and then! 
This house of clay not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O'er hill and dale and sounding sands, 
How lightly then it flash'd along. 


With the above lines Mr. Rogerson intro- 
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duces his Earty which we 
give entire, and take our leave of his Rhyme, 
Romance, and Revery, in the earnest hope that 
we shall ere long be permitted to enjoy the 
perusal of a more extended collection of the 
productions of his pen. 


In the whole human race, I believe there 
are few indeed who do not dwell with pleasure 
on the recollections of their early days. For- 
tune may have smiled upon our more advanced 
years—knowledge may have been acquired, 
fame may have been won; yet who would not 
sacrifice all he has attained and acquired, to 
return again to the days of his infancy? They 
live in the memory with as much vividness as 
a thing of yesterday; time passes over them 
in vain—it may destroy all else, but the sports 
and scenes of childhood ever occupy a green 
place in the mind—distance has no effect on 
them—age cannot destroy them—even in our 
dreams they are with us, a throng of sweet yet 
sorrowful remembrances. 

If any one absent himself from the place of 
his birth, for the period of ten or a dozen 
years, what a change does he perceive, on 
his return, both in the inhabitants and the 
scenery :—most of the companions of his young 
days are scattered far and wide, and those that 
remain have thrown off their wonted habits of 
gaiety and frankness, and formal and reserved 
greeting is all he obtains from them. A dwell- 
ing, unlovely in itself, yet endeared to him as 
the scene of former mirth and festivity, is now 
levelled with the dust, and a more modern 
habitation usurps its place—fairer, perchance, 
to the view of strange eyes, yet how much 
less worthy of admiration does it seem to him, 
than the ancient tenement which lives in his 
remembrance. A venerable tree, which has 
often been his protector from the storm, and 
amid the lofty branches of which he has achieved 
many feats of boyish daring, has fallen beneath 
the axe of the spoiler. The little garden-plot, 
which was so much cherished, and so assidu- 
ously cultivated, is now uprooted, and its very 
site undistinguishable. Even the members of 
his own household are changed—some have 
withered and died in their spring—some have 
embarked on the sea of commerce, and become 
estranged from their old affections; and per- 
chance an aged grandsire, of whom he was 
the favourite, has passed away, with his 
silvery locks, benignant smile, and eloquent 
narrations, and sought the habitation of “‘dark- 
ness and the worm.” 

The mates of our boyhood; our many glad 
and careless schoolfellows, how they were 
separated from us one by one, to follow their 
destined avocations, until at last we also de- 
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saree What a source of pleasure it is, when 
after a lapse of years, we meet with a fellow- 
student—with what delight do we discourse 
with him of by-gone days—of the little tricks 
of mischief we played on the usher—of that 
season of joy and confusion, when we broke 
up for the vacation, and scampered away, like 
captive birds flying to liberty and green fields. 
But pleasing as it is to meet with an old 
school-fellow, there is something sad inter- 
mixed with the meeting :—he may cast off his 
cares and thoughts of business for a short 
period, whilst he talks of times ‘departed 
never to return;” yet you generally find him 
so tainted by mingling with the “ shuffling 
crowd of this world’s traffic,” that you look 
in vain for the being who was formerly all 
mirth and happiness, whose laugh was the 
loudest of all, who had not a shadow of gloom 
in his composition, and who, if he looked 
forward for a moment to the future, pictured 
nothing but an increase of felicity. 

Never again shall I experience the delight 
that dwelt in my boyish bosom, when on my 
annual visit to a country relative; never again 
shall I feel the unmixed joy I then felt, as I 
mingled with the haymakers, rolled in the 
new-mown-hay, or climbed the drooping fruit 
tree. I believe I have somewhere read an 
anecdote of the celebrated Dr. Johnson, who 
being out with a friend on a rural excursion, 
and coming to a particular tree, immediately 
ascended it, and began to swing himself to 
and fro on one of its boughs; on his companion 
expressing his surprise at the circumstance, 
Johnson said it was a tree, on which he had 
often swung when a boy, and he could not 
resist the desire of again doing so. The 
trundling hoop, the whirling top, the bounding 
ball; these are all lost to me, but when I have 
seen a group of light-hearted youngsters en- 
gaged in any of these amusements, I must 
confess I have at times felt such an inclination 
to join them, that had it not been for very 
shame, I should have taken a part amongst 
them. In after-life we may drink from the 
“founts of mind;’’ we may derive a more 
refined pleasure from books and other sources ; 
but, in the whole round of man’s enjoyments 
he will find none to equal those of his boy- 
hood. Winter amusements—the war of snow- 
balls—the accumulated mass which became so 
ponderous by rolling, that at last it resisted 
all our efforts to move it—the rude form, 
fashioned from the white and feathery element, 
set up at night to frighten the passers-by; the 
thrilling gratification with which a circle of us 
gathered round the blazing hearth, and listened 
to tales of apparitions, haunted halls and 
haunted chambers, until we fancied every noise 


a hollow groan; and when we crept fearfully 
into bed, buried ourselves in the clothes, afraid 
of encountering the glaring eyes of some ghastly 
spectre—who would not again experience these 
things? With what amazement have I read 
the wonderful exploits of the renowned “ Jack 
the Giant Killer,” or the scarcely less cele- 
brated “* Tom Hickathrift;” and how often 
have I figured to myself the feats I might 
achieve, if possessed of the invisible coat of 
the one, or the surprising strength of the other, 
These romantic and extravagant notions have 
faded away like the creations of a dream ; it is 
true more rational ideas now fill their place in 
the mind, but who does not prefer those boyish 
fancies to the dull and cold reality that waits 
on maturer age ? 

Often do I revisit the scenes of my child- 
hood—I wander along the banks of the stream, 
where I used to launch my mimic boats—I 
seek the leafy recesses, where I loved to read 
wild and wonderous tales which were the de- 
light of my youth—I linger amid the woody 
labyrinths, where it was my wont to loiter in 
the long summer's day; but the charm which 
of old haunted those scenes, I can find no 
more—the spell which was around them, has 
become powerless—the halo has departed from 
them, Everything appears as though it had 
dwindled into littleness and insignificance; and 
yet it is not so—the change is with myself. 
Is it that the mind has expanded, that the 
intellect has become enlarged; or is it that 
my desires are less easily satisfied; that my 
wishes are more unbounded; that my cravings 
increase with my years? Alas! I fear it is 
man’s nature never to be contented with the 
present ; to view with indifference the blessings 
which are in his power, but ever to be yearn- 
ing for that which he does not possess. His 
memory either recurs to the past, or he paints 
the future in colours too flattering, and be- 
comes the author of his own disappointments, 
We are the children of imagination ; the real, 
the tangible loses its attractions, and on things 
that are either difficult or impossible to attain, 
do we fix our affections. In the early years 
of life, our desires and wishes are more cir- 
cumscribed, and, therefore more easily grati- 
fied; our wants are provided for; like the 
flowers, we neither toil nor spin; the future is 
seldom looked forward to: there is no past to 
float on the stream of memory, and destroy by 
contrast the felicity of the present. Thus it is 
that the first stages of existence are generally 
those which yield the most enjoyment; that 
they are the times to which tend our fondest 
regrets; and that we so often love to dwell on 
the bright spring of youth, in the stormy season 
of our manhood. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; 
OR, TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
(By Maria Edgeworth.) 


[Continued from page 271.] 


As Mr. Gresham and his nephews stood in the Cathedral, 
a noise was heard. 

“Hark!” cried Ben, “ did you hear that?” 

They all listened ; and they heard a bird singing. 

“It’s our old robin, sir,” said the lad, who had opened 
the cathedral door for them. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gresham, “there he is, boys—look— 
perched upon the organ; he often sits there, and sings, 
whilst the organ is playing.’—‘ And,” continued the lad who 
showed the cathedral, “ he has lived here these many, many 
winters; they say he is fifteen years old ; and he is so tame, 
poor fellow, that, if I had a bit of bread, he'd come down, 
and feed in my hand.” 

“T've a bit of a bun here,” cried Ben, joyfully, producing 
the remains of the bun which Hal but an hour before would 
have thrown away. “ Pray let us see the poor robin eat out 
of your hand.” 

The lad crumbled the bun, and called to the robin, who 
fluttered and chirped, and seemed rejoiced at the sight of the 
bread; but yet he did not come down from his pinnacle on 
the organ.” 

“He is afraid of us,’ said Ben; “he is not used to eat 
before strangers, I suppose.” 

“Ah, no, sir,” said the young man, with a deep sigh, 
“that is not the thing: he is used enough to eat afore com- 
pany ; time was, he'd have come down for me, before ever 
somany fine folks, and have eat his crumbs out of my hand, 
at my first call; but, poor fellow, it’s not his fault now: he 
does not know me now, sir, since my accident, because of 
this great black patch.” 

The young man put his hand to his right eye, which was 
covered with a huge black patch. 

Ben asked what accident he meant? and the lad told him, 
that, but a few weeks ago, he had lost the sight of his eyes 
by the stroke of a stone, which reached him as he was 
passing under the rocks at Clifton, unluckily, when the 
workmen were blasting. 

“IT don't mind so much for myself, sir,” said the lad; 
“but I can't work so well now, as I used to do before my 
accident, for my old mother, who has had a stroke of the 
palsy; and I've a many little brothers and sisters, not well 
able yet to get their own livelihood, though they be as wil- 
ling as can be.” 

“Where does your mother live ?” said Mr. Gresham. 

“Hard by, sir, just close to the church here: it was her, 
that always had the showing of it to strangers, till she lost 
the use of her poor limbs.” . 

“Shall we, may we, uncle, go that way?—This is the 
house, is not it?” said Ben, when they went out of the 
cathedral 


They went into the house; it was rather a hovel than a 
house; but, poor as it was, it was as neat as misery could 
make it. 

The oid woman was sitting up in her wretched bed, 
winding worsted; four meagre, ill-clothed, pale children, 
were all busy, some of them sticking pins in paper for the 
pin-maker, and others sorting rags for the paper-maker. 

“What a horrid place it is!” said Hal, sighing, “I did 
not know there were such shocking places in the world. 
Tve often seen terrible-lookiug, tumble down places, as we 
drove through the town in mamma's carriage; but then I 
did not know who lived in them; and I never saw the inside 
of any of them. It is very dreadful indeed, to think that 
people are forced to live in this way. I wish mamma would 
send me some more pocket-money, that I might do something 
for them. I had half-a crown; but,” continued he, feeling 
in his pockets, “I'm afraid I spent the last shilling of it 
this morning, upon those cakes that made me sick. wish 
Thad my shilling now, I'd give it to these poor people” 

Ben, though he was all this time silent, was as sorry as 
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his talkative cousin for all these poor people. But there was 
some difference between the sorrow of these two boys. 

Hal, after he was again seated in the hackney-coach, and 
had rattled through the busy streets of Bristol, for a few 
minutes, quite forgot the spectacle of misery which he had 
seen; and the gay shops in Wine-street, and the idea of his 
green and white uniform, wholly occupied his imagination. 

“ Now for our uniforms,” cried he as he jumped eagerly 
out of the coach, when his uncle stopped at the woollen 
draper's door. 

“Uncle,” said Ben, stopping Mr. Gresham before he got 
out of the carriage, “ I dou’t think a uniform is at all ne- 
cessary for me. I'm very much obliged to you; but I would 
rather not have one. I have a very good coat; and I think 
it would be waste.” 

“Well, let me get out of the carriage, and we will see 
about it,” said Mr, Gresham; “ perhaps the sight of the 
beautiful green and white cloth, and the epaulette (have 
you ever considered the epaulettes?) may tempt you to change 
your mind.” 

The green cloth, and the white cloth, and the (epaulettes, 
were produced, to Hal's infinite satisfaction. His uncle 
took up a pen, and calculated for a few minutes; then 
showing the back of the letter, upon which he was writing, 
to his nephews, “ Cast up these sums, boys,” said he, “ and 
tell me whether I am right.” 

“ Ben, do you do it,” said Hal, a little embarrassed ; 
“T am not quick at figures.” 

Ben was, and he went over his uncle's calculation very 
expeditiously. 

“Tt is right, is it?” said Mr. Gresham. 

“Yes, sir, quite right.” 

“ Then, by this calculation, I find I could, for less than 
half the money your uniforms would cost, purchase for 
each of you boys a warm great-coat, which you will want, 
I have a notion, this winter upon the Downs.” 

“O sir,” said Hal, with an alarmed look ; “ but it is not 
winter yet; it is not cold weather yet. We shan't want 
great-coats yet.” 

“ Don't you remember how cold we were, Hal, the day 
before yesterday, in that sharp wind, when we were flying 
our kite upon the Downs? and winter will come, though 
it is not come yet—I am sure, I should like to have a good 
warm great-coat very much.” 

Mr. Gresham took six guineas out of his purse; and he 
placed three of them before Hal, and three before Ben. 

“ Young gentlemen,” said he, “I believe your uniforms 
would come to about three guineas a-piece. Now I will lay 
out this money for you just as you please ; Hal, what say 

you 
a Why, sir,” said Hal, “a great-coat is a good thing, to be 
sure; and then, after the great coat, as you said it would 
only cost half as much as the uniform, there would be some 
money to spare, would not there ?” 

“Yes, my dear, about five and twenty shillings.” 

“ Five and twenty shillings !—I could buy and do a great 
many things, to be sure, with five and twenty shillings: 
but then the thing is, I must go without the uniform, if I 
have the great coat.” 

“Certainly,” said his uncle. 

“Ah!” said Hal, sighing, as he looked at the epaulette, 
“uncle, if you would not be displeased if I choose the 
uniform————" 

“T shall not be displeased at your choosing whatever you 
like best,” said Mr. Gresham. 

“ Well, then, thank you, sir; I think I had better have 
the uniform, because, if I have not the uniform now directly, 
it will be of no use to me, as the archery meeting is the 
week after next, you know; and as to the great-ccat, per- 
haps, between this time and the very cold weather, which, 
perhaps, won't be till Christmas, papa will buy a great-coat 
for me; and I'll ask mamma to give me some pocket-money 
to give away, and she will, perhaps.” 

To all this conelusive, conditional reasoning, which de- 
pended upon perhaps, three times repeated, Mr. Gresh 
made no reply ; but he immediately bought the uniform for 
Hal, and desired that it shoul? be sent to lady Diana 
Sweepstakes’ son's tailor, to be maue up. The measure of 
Hal's happiness was now complete. 


(To be continued. } 
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Original Poetry, 


THE INVALID IN ITALY. 


The summer flow'rs are springing, 
All beautiful and gay ; 

The summeg birds are singing 
Unto the gladsome day; 

The sun dwells on the fountain, 
With its waters gushing free ; 

- And ts from the mountain 

Are dancing merrily. 


And all around breathes gladness— 
The sunnyness of day, 

Save he who dwells in sadness 
For lov'd ones far away ; 

On him the pale moon's shining 
Falls heavy, cold, and chill ; 

And round his warm heart twining 
Grief settles lone and still. 


By the river and the wildwood— 
Bright morn and evening dim— 
The friends of home and childhood 
Think—dream alone on him: 
But the breezes which are sighing 
Above the gentle wave 
Shall breathe upon the dying, 
And kiss his lonely grave. 


June, 1841. Botp. 


ODDS AND ENDS, 

On the 4th of April, 1674, when London 
Bridge was the only one over the Thames, the 
second reading of a bill was moved for building 
a Bridge at Putney. Sir W. Thompson ob- 
served, “ Mr. Speaker, London is circum- 
scribed; there are walls, gates, and boundaries, 
the which no man can increase or extend: those 
limits were set by the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and God forbid they should be altered; but, 
Sir, though these landmarks can never be re- 
moved—I say never, for I have no hesitation 
in stating, that when the walls of London shall 
be no longer visible, England itself will be as 
nothing—though these landmarks are immove- 
able, indestructible, except with the constitu- 
tion of the country, yet it is in the power of 
speculative theorists to delude the minds of the 
people with visionary projects of increasing the 
skirts of the city so that it may even join 
Westminster,” &c. Mr. Boscawen said, “ if 
there were any advantages desirable from a 
bridge at Putney, perhaps some gentleman 
would find out that a bridge at Westminster 
would be a convenience; then other gentlemen 
might dream that a bridge from the end of 
Fleet Market to the fields on the opposite side, 
would be a fine speculation ; or, who knows, 
if at last it might not be proposed to arch over 
the river itself altogether, and build a couple 
more of bridges—one from Somerset House, 
and another from the front of Guildhall to 
Southwark.—(Laughter.) Perhaps some hon- 
ourable gentleman would get up and propose 


that one or two of these bridges should be built 
of iron. (Shouts of laughter.) For his part, 
if the bill passed, he would move for leave to 
bring in a bill for building bridges at Chelsea, 
Hammersmith, Brentford, and 50 other places.” 
(Continued laughter.) Mr. Low declared it to 
be the opinion of the Lord Mayor, “ that if 
any carts go over Putney Bridge the city of 
London was irretrievably ruined !” and added, 
“that the river above London Bridge would be 
totally destroyed to navigation.” In the pre- 


sent day, it is not only highly amusing to read 
these denunciations of misery and ruin, but 
we are thereby reminded of the fallacy of 
human judgment and foresight. 


Home.—The great end of prudence is to 
give cheerfulness to those hours which splendour 
cannot gild, and acclamation cannot exhilarate, 
those soft intervals of unbended amusement, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimen- 
sions, and throws aside the ornaments or dis- 
guises which he feels in privacy to be useless 
incumbrances, and to lose all effect when they 
become familiar. To be happy at home is the 
ultimate result of all ambition, the end to 
which every enterprise and labour tends, and 
of which every desire prompts the prosecution. 
It is indeed at home that every man must be 
known by those who would make a just esti- 
mate of his virtue or felicity; for smiles and 
embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind 
is often dressed for show in painted honour 
and fictitious benevolence.—Johnson. 


Antiquiry or Rattways anp Gas.—Rail- 
ways were used in Northumberland in 1633, 
and Lord Keeper North mentions them in 
1671 in his journey to this country. A Mr. 
Spedding, coal-agent to Lord Lonsdale, at 
Whitehaven, in 1765, had the gas from his 
lordship’s coal-pits conveyed by pipes into his 
office, for the purpose of lighting it, and pro- 
posed to the magistrates of Whitehaven to 
convey the gas by pipes through the streets to 
light the town, which they refused. 
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will henceforth appear in the covers of the Monthly Parts. 
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